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senses, may be a fair interpretation of Spinoza's meaning, but it is hardly 
a fair rendering of his terminology. The more serious student will pre- 
fer a transfer of Spinoza's own terms, with all their difficulties, to any 
interpretation. Similarly the word gebeulijke (w and L, iii, 28) is on 
page 48 rendered accidental. The comment on this passage is a true ex- 
position of Spinoza's meaning; and the modern popular meaning of 
accidental may justify its use in the translation. None the less, the stu- 
dent of Spinoza's terms will feel somewhat of a shock to find this word 
doing this service for Spinoza even in translation, so far is it removed in 
meaning from accidens, the nearest cognate used by Spinoza. The word 
wezenheid gives peculiar difficulty, being rendered by four different 
words in as many successive occurrences. On page 136, line 7, it appears 
as reality; on page 137, line 4, as existence; on page 140, line 16, as char- 
acter; and on page 141, line 26, as essence. If the original Dutch trans- 
lator rendered both existentia and essentia (to say nothing about reality 
and character) by one Dutch word, he either had a meager vocabulary at 
his disposal, or he was indifferent to Spinoza's distinctions. 

The reviewer would not insist, however, on the criticisms of the ter- 
minology. By others it may not be counted desirable to have Spinoza's 
(Latin) terms represented by their English cognates, and if desirable, it 
would be uncertain of attainment; for three languages set a difficult task. 
But whatever may be said on this particular point, there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion as to the general excellence of the translation. All 
will agree that this is admirable. 

The last fourth of the book is a commentary on the " Short Treatise." 
Here Professor Wolf's studies in Jewish philosophy as well as in the 
more usual Spinozistic literature put both beginner and advanced stu- 
dent in his debt. Not all particular points, of course, will be accepted. 
The reviewer questions, for example, that "nature" (p. 167) more com- 
monly " means the material world, etc." His own notes, which he thinks 
fairly inclusive, show about as many instances of " nature " signifying 
" ' character ' or ' essence.' " 

In conclusion, it must be said that we have in Professor Wolf's book 
an exceedingly valuable contribution to the literature on Spinoza. No 
English reading student of Spinoza can afford to be without it. The 
presswork and proofreading are excellent. A five-page index, fairly in- 
clusive, completes the whole. 

W. H. Kilpatrick. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Bosanquet. - An exposition and criticism of Bergson. The important 
principle is that not foreknowledge but reduction is the impossible and 
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objectionable thing. You can predict for others in as far as you are the 
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NOTES AND NEWS 



Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago, will give six 
lectures on " The Platonic Tradition in Philosophy and Literature " at 
Columbia University. His program is as follows : March 16. — The great- 
ness of Plato. The difficulty of interpreting him rightly. The question 
of his sources, and the extent of his originality. The anti-Platonic tra- 
dition. Its causes. Influence of Plato on the philosophic schools of 
antiquity other than neo-Platonism. March 21. — Neo-Platonism. What it 
is psychologically. What it is historically. The Academy. The neo- 
Pythagoreans. Philo Judaeus. Plotinus and his successors. Eenaissance 
and modern neo-Platonism from Picinus to Maeterlinck. March 23. — 
Platonism and Christianity. Resemblances and differences. Platonism 
of the Christian fathers. Platonism of the Middle Ages. Platonism as 
the source of " heresies " and the ally of " liberal " Christianity. 
Schleiermacher. Cousin. Jowett. Matthew Arnold. March 24. — The 
Renaissance and after. The revival of learning and of Platonism. Neo- 
Platonic coloring. Platonic mysticism. Platonic love. Platonism in 
English poetry. March 27. — From Bacon to Nietsche. Platonism and 
the history of modern philosophy. A study of the analogies and the actual 
historical connections. March 28. — The nineteenth century and after. 
The German renaissance of Greek a revival of Platonism also. The new 
Platonic scholarship. Platonism in nineteenth century literature and 
thought. Types of Platonist: Shelley, Coleridge, Mill, Arnold, Ruskin, 
Jowett, etc. " The passing of Plato." 

During the current month Professor James T. Shotwell delivered a 
course of three lectures at Columbia University entitled " Mystery, Magic, 
and Theology : A Study in the History of Religion." The subjects of the 
several lectures were "What is Religion?" "The Science of Mystery," 
and " Magic and Theology." 

Two Sigma Xi lectures, one on " Attention " and one on " Types of 
Mind," were given at the University of Minnesota, on February 9 and 10, 
by Professor E. B. Titchener, Sage research professor at Cornell University. 



